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/ ^{ This report suBMarizes research related tc the use of 

aVc^iiitreiv^^ basal reading prograa nith studients in the Kanehameha 

t9Lt§^ ii^^ Results of instruction were measured 

bf <%fi^ nuB^et of^^ gained each quarter, the total number of 

objeiiC^T^s gained, the number of lessens taken for each objective, 
mild scares 6 Gates-BacGinitie Reading Test, vhich vas also given 

tp^ th^Be coAparison groups. KEEP stud learned many objectives, 
but at' a relatively slov rate. On the Gates-HacGinitie, first graders 
scdred l .11 rather than th expected 1.9. Beasures of student 
.motivation indicated that motivation vas high throughout the year, 
but this was not enough to raise students to grade level. Rate of 
learning increased over the year; statistics on initial consonant 
learning indicated a learning*to--^earn phencmencn rather than 
phonological interference. The results were interpreted as pointing 
to specific areas of further research: attecticn skills, tretining in 
language and cognitive skills to precede and accelerate reading 
achievement, and ways of teaching initial consonants. (Authcr/AA) 
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- ' The Kanjehameha : Early Education Program . 

■ ' V . ; The^Kdniehameh Early Education Program (KEElP) Is a research, and 
development program of The Kamehameha Schools/Berriiice P. Bishop Estate. 
The mission of KEEP Ijs the development, demonstration, and disseminatipn- 
of methods £or improving the education of Hawaiian and Part-Hawaiian 
children. These activities are conducted at the ^aNa'i.Ppno Research 
and Demonistratlon School; and in ptiblic classrooms in cooperation with ^ 
the St^te Department of Education. KEEP projects and aetivities involve 
matiy aspects of , the educational process , including teacher training, 
ciirriculum development, and child motivation-, language, anci cognition. 
More detailed descriptions' of keep's history and operations are presented 
isi Technical Reports #1-4V 



• ; K.. 'Technical Report #26 
/ \ . KEEP Reading Research ^nd Ins true tiorii . - 

. _ . Results 'of the 1973 74 Program . . . ' 

/; . Kathryri H. Au GieeLa E. Speidel ' ; * ! 

|»urjag this first ph^se <^f KEEP reading research, the basic plan was to 
y h9ldi curriciilum effects constant by following the iiistructional plan outlined 

in a conventional basal reader program, and to mainfeai^n studenfes^ motivation 
^ at high levels. Th^ idea was to- do exactly what an ordinary poblic school 
'•^ might' d6,. but 1) monitor the acquisition of skills ?"by each child; and 

^2) maintain good behavioral management by the teachers in order to maintain.- 
high student jnotivation. • ' 

^ Assuraiug^ that motivation could be maintained at high levels, this 
strategy would enable us' to make decisions reg'arding the direction of future 



X 



research^. If i^ir^.students were close to grade level reading by the end of the 
year, this fi^ding'would shiw the adequacy of a coLventional curriculum when 
combiri^iJ Wit,h g;ood teaching and motivation. Near grade level reading results 
would suggegl:' i;h(^ utility of mpre work in the areas of teaching^nd motivation, 
rather tfian curriculum, for researchers interested in improving reading' skills 
in thi-s population qf children.! On the otber hand, if the students did not 
attain an acceptable<level of reading skill by the end of the year with the " 



JSevehty-f ive percent of the cl^ildren come from families receiving welfare* 
asslstanc^e, while/the other , twfenty-five percent are from upwardly mobile 
families.^*. Eighty percent of the children are part; -Hawaiian. In the first 
gracje 'class/ there ar^ 12 boys and 16 girls, in the kindergarten, U'A boys 
^nd 13 girls. , 

• ■ ■ ■ . ♦ ' • ' ' 
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. methods used, this finding Would indicate a need for further.. research on 
curriculum varl:ables. . These would include determining the specific reading* 
skills to be taught, the order in which these skills should be taught, the 
relative importance of different skills, etc. It. might also indicate the ' 
desirability of certain types of language training which would precede * 
formal' reading instruction.- . \ . ' 

In addition, by recording the number of instruction sessions that a 
■ dhild required to master a reading objective, it would.be possible to test 
^ ideas concerning curriculum variables. One idea to be tested was whether • 
skills in some areas would be learned more slowly than others.- If areas of 
difficulty could- be isolated, it would be possible later to research ways of 
teaching skills in those areas more effectively, aad thus help accelerate 
the whole process of learning t6 read. A second idea to be examined was !,^sed 
oii an observation made by the teachers that students seemed to "forget" 
what they had apparently learned a short time before. To test this, i^a, 
retention tests were given. ' ^ 

Reading Groups and Classroom Organization . ' 

During the first half of the school year, the formal reading program ' 
involved the one class of 28 first graders only' (KEEf ' s Class I). There 
were four reading groups, ranging in size from four to nine chilcjren. The 
students were originally pVcGd in groups according to the reading objectives 
in tyhich they needed instruction, as determined by criterion-referenced test 
results., The/cpmposition c/f the groyps changed from time to time, depending 
on efTe Skilli dif ferent cl/ildren were ready to learn (based on the results 
of- weekly tJting). fho Udin^ Lc-acher met With each group for apJiroximately 
minutes each morning. The students sp^nt the rest of the time doing 



seatworljl - not necessarilv related, to reading^- and were n,onitored by anbtker 



* At the beginning of the second semester , the first grade and kindergarten 
classes were combined, and the 55; children were, organized into ^ix reading 
groups. Students were assigned to groups, according to t^elr perforinance on 
' .criterion-referenced tests/ All but one of the groups contained both kinder- 
^garten and first grade ^students and the groups ranged in size from four to . 

eleven students. One group dr eight kindergarten children, ^11 of whom ha<| 
. scores of zero on the reading pr'e test, were put into a special 'prereading 
program and were not taught according to the basal , reader program. (See 
Technical Report #34 for a description of this program- ) Two teachers- 
worked with the reading groups while^ one teacher supein^^ised the other 
children w^o did seatwbrk when not in a reading cla^s, Reading teachers met 
with each group twice ina morning for about 20 minutes, for a total of 
approximately AO minutes a day. ' ' 

. ' ■ ■ - / . • ' . . ■ : . , ■ . ■ ^ ' 

Teach ing^ , ^ i ^ 

The two reading teachers had been trained in the use of positive . 
reinforcement, and had an adequate-Vinderstanding..of behavioral principles- 
Both teachers tried to give as much positive reinforcement as possible^ to 
the students. Reinforcement was^given contingently, either fpr a correct 
^response on an academic task or for proper ^attentional behavior. ' 
■ Teacher 1 was observed during the first semester, and Teachers 1 and 2 
durinjg ;:he second semester, • Teacher behaviors in the reading classes 'twere 
monitored for approx;Lmately 15 minutes each rooming. Times of obsei^a£ion 
varied according to days of the week/ The following code was used to 
record teacher behavior: - V , 



.Academic, praise (''good work'^, "per^ec.t'^ J'nice, wrlting*\ etc/ ^ ' 
M Mana^nient praise (e, g, ^'il llk>e Vhe way you are sitting.'') 
B+ Positive body contact* (huggirig, pattingi squeezing/ 

T+ Giving of tokens (checks, stars, letters, i.e., any material reinforce^ 

ment'br object rewarding good vork) - ^ ' 

P+ . Giving of privilege, any nomnaterlal 'reinf orcer , such Agoing out to , 

retess first or standing in line first ^ 

^ Y^bsitive hand gestures (e. g. thumbs up, applause) . ^ 

S Scold, for either academic or management misbehavior, condemnation of ' 

' • ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' r" < 5. 

that behavior in an angry tone, without judging child td be personally 

bad. , V - s : 

NE Negative evaluation of child without a scoldirlg Xone - \ ' 

SE Negative evaluation included in scold " , 



A'^esist, any command xor child to cease inappropriate behavior 
B" Negative body contact, pulling child^^y. from something, pushing him 
toward something, ^shakes, etc. that are not painful (When circled, it, 
indicates painful negative body contact.) ' V 

T- Removal of tokens ^ ^ 

H- Negative h^d gestures (e* g. hand to lips) 
0 Taking object away from child ^ , 

R Sending \child to timeout ' - 

A report on relative frequencies of teacher behavior will be presented in a 

, ■ ■ > ■ V .■ ■ ' 

forthcoming Technical Report. 

■. " • ■ ' ■ . . ^ • : 

MotivatjLon 

Since observations in the regular classrpafn and reports f rom\ E^a/hers 
suggested that learning to read may not be motivating for these chfldren. 



motivatlc^nal plan ^as ^evls^ to pair reading acTiieveTnent with known reiaforcers; 



'in the hope that reading^bhieveft^jt woulci i\tsdif 'te^oine a reiflofcer/ The 
system used centered abound a "reading P^^*^^ ^Wch||was held every Friday 



afternoon 



Du 



ring every class, studefits were given ihe» oppotaunity to. 'earn a*"star," 




written invitation to the reading party, 
dants who bave the largest ntimbfer of 



and the Student or students in each reading grpup who earned: tjie most stars 
■•"-•». 

during the week received an, 
Stars were jgenefally 

correct academic responses during a ll^sson-l vOn ^da'yg when feests were giygn, 
stars were awarded on the basis o£<"^est sco:ies . 

All children in the class eventually atjtend^d the :reading party, ^tie 
teachers were sensitiveXto individual differ:^ncea|, -^^d equali?®^ opportun- 



ing: easier 'tasks to-^ some childrei 



The* t(^achers attempted to 



ity for all to go to the reading party' by gi^ 
and harder tasks to others withjLn^he same gJoup, 
reward children whp were showing exceptional effort^ even if these efforts 
did not brine them to ^the same level of achieyemerit as others in thjs group. 



the' 
were 



The reading party wafe conducted by.onejo 
sometimes, other adults working in the school 
reading party, the children usually were given eas 
would then read .aloud together, and they were giverji 
t;o eat. Other activities included singing, games, 
riddles. ^ , ' } 

All ndult^ working in the sch9ol knew about th 

♦ " 

children who received invitations to it were always 



reading teachers., and , 
^sked to attend. At the 
r-to-read -books which they 
either cookies or candy 



reinforcement. Parents were also kept informed;, noi: onJ.y becarusB the children 



I 

and the teiling of 

s reading party, and 
given much social 



proudly took their invitations to the reading party 



names of children attending^the weekly reading partj.es were published in 



home, but because t^e 



the school's weeikly newsletters. " 

; Working from the assiimptloT^ motivation would manifest itself 

iti a high-level, of atteritiveness during reading classes, motivation was . 
measured by recording the level of student attentio^i. If the. students were 
well motivated^ they sljould pay attention to the teacher and remain "on-task" 

., 4 - ■■ - ■ 

a high percentage of thetime- , 

The students' behiaVior -iti the reading classes was recarded by-^using . 

.q|Pep technique. The observer went down a lis^ of the^ students' names and - 

noted whether eax:h was on-task (payi^g attention) of f-task (not f)^in§^ . ■ 

attention), or disruptiye (not,p^ying^ a t tension. ^n'fi>oti(e^ 

• or the teairher)*. . . Observations of eaefi teacher ^s .reading olasse^^eJe * " ' ' 

general 1)^ ny^de f i:\J^e 'tiqies* 5C week, at varying t'iirie3- in the- morningT • ' 

«■ * ■'*■< 

Curriculi^ ' \ . «\ . • 



\ The ba4al^redder. program selected for. use was tlhe 'Girin 360; by far tl^e-^ 

-taost widely used/b^sal series ixi . th^Xstate. The «^eries ist, divided into ' 

' ^ ' ■ ^ • -''-'^ . ^'^ ' - * . ' ^^V' 

levels_:Wjiich ar^not supposed to corre^pnd to grade levels,, A first-^^ade. 

Student might complete Ifevels 1 through ^5 and k^^^^^ond .grade studenit, levfels 



5 throughvS, b^t no absolute standards are .set by\ tifte ^prc^ram, , A brief i\ 
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deacjription of the main types of objective^ covered* In eat h of the fl^rpt ^ ^ 
five lev£il8 follows.:- ^ ^ ' \^ 

■ ^: ' ■ ^ ^ V ' V ■'■ . ■• .y ■, 

. ^ Level 1 (39 ob , |ect>ives >: The fi^I;st few objectives have to do with 
identifying and naming the letters of the alphabet from a to j^, ^Discfimin- 
ation of similar letters, such, as u aiid n, d and £, follows. The remaining 
objectives concern the dev,elopment of . 'the s/^udent* stability to identify and 
discriminate words that begin with twenty different Initial consonant ' , 
sounds. ' / . - . " , ( . ' .' • ^ J- 

Lgvel 2 (26 obj ^ectives ) ; The aim in level twp' tc^.-busLId the student '- 



7 



•••3. 

Level 3 (52 oKjec tlvesj 



Ight vocabulary ^tid' for .t^lp«.piirpfas^^^^ introduced, , » 

yiv/Some oWject;ives cpnc^^^^ : 
. similar phonemes, such' as ,k/ani.;^^^ d initial and. f fnal iposi^^^on.. 

Thli;ty-slX> hew sight Words ar.fe* to, be taught . Vowei soupds 1 and are ^ . • . 
Intrdiluced and a 'vkriety' cff ^-graphemic ""bas^s, -ijii> "^—^ ^ -ipe an^o jjj^^^^ »^ ^ . ^. 
are td be learned', . . . ' * - 'v ' ~ . » / 



Lefel 4 (is obi^lves):^^^Ketfe is' a gr^^t .d^al of . emphasis lin^^eval. f^^^ 
- on decdd:^g"'wordp^ etnding with ^specif-ied graph,efl^i^ ^asefe, s^pj^ as ^e^ , 
\nd -eep, \Dlscc;imination of ^iinilar phonemes initJ.^^,*^edii^^t^and' ^i^^^ 
'pQSltiliyp^ is also stressed and- 38 sifeht i^qrds are introduced, 
- 7 • Level 5 (02. o bi ectives) r More Vowel sound's Caught and discrimination - . 

■J ^:^^7~^^^^^^^^ ' - " - ' ■ ' ^ ' H ' ^ 

between vowel sound's is emphasized. . Clusters S^Sch as £l and t£ afud digraphs 

'/ ' ' • / ' * . * - ' ,\ ■ ' ' ' '■'■■n ■ ■ / ■ ■ 

J^a%l sh:?dre. i^trod.ucedV*^long}with^' V s"4SS-*'^^^ ~ed*/ the posses- ^ 

slv.e : form !^il/a^d'''cbntraet^^^^ ' . 

; to ■ bie lear^d in Jevel ^^e^, in addition to several new gi^aphemic basesj 

^ . Mea'suring S.tudeg^'^Achievemeh^ h ' ' • 

' * .A list of behavioral objectives was drawn ^"P ^or\he first six ^.^vels 

of 'the Qinn 360 series, in the .exact or^der in which the program recqmniends 
* they be taught. Obiectlves W6tf^e precise and Xiniltred.. Xt the ^ire^rimer VLevel , ^; 

for example, "Caa- Identify and name the letters A» is one objective whilt^ 

'/ • ^ ■ ■ * . : 

"Can id.entlfy and name the letters B, b" is an^thei?. Objectives^ were^lso . < 

• . ■ . - ^ . ■ ■ . ^ ' ■ --r ,^ ■ ' .■ ' ■ ' 

V designed to. be of '^qual difficulty^ ^^hisj mearit tha^t earlier objectives mlgiu 

include* f evfjer -items than similar , plater obj ectfves . ^ For ^^aniple, In J^^^^^ 

^ . '''^ ■ . - , .'^ , t •■ ■ ' ■ ' ' J^-^ , ■ 

each obj active' coneis ted of only one or t5«7o sig^*^ words, while in level 5 • 

eatA objective contained an average of four wofo^v ; ' * . " .. 

The aim of the criterion-refererjced' testing was to \:hart student^s ' r 

mastery of specific skillp* as they were learned- ^V^^ ^nd post^e^tS;,were 

ERIC ^ • , 



: ***',e^?ft^^\^», the regular form of each test conststitig <jf 

telght; **^®'»Sv^j^6r^^«^;pf' the same tests, for use as' level pretests and' 
X^pitl>n crofS^ ted ' 6f four itenls each . Cr i^^on for. m st er y. of eaCh' 

• bbjectiye wak: correct- answers on all 'eight or four it6m^. Almost all tests 
were muiup]J choice ;^-^t'h the to ciicle or mark the ■ ■ 

correct ansv^ '. , "Wr • ' ' :^ 

: _ These cciterion-ref erenced teks were administered in the following 

- ■ . . ■ . "'^ ■ - ,•■ / . } 

ways: • ^ ... / ' / * • . 

^- At the^'begiil.ning of the year, before rea'ding instruction "began^ ^he 
^students were given i>retesi:s .coVering all objectives in' level one. 

2. Before student^ entered each new level, they were given' pretests on 
: all the objectives in that level. . ' , ' ' ° 

3. Tests' were' also administered each Monday to cover the objectives 
which had been taught ^during the previous [week. Generally, .students had 4^ 

. pass the. tett before moving on to the next objective. " ' 

' • 4. Two\i,eeks after students had completed work in a level, they were 
Siven ^^♦^ention tests to see if .^hey remembered the skills th<jy had rearijed. 

In addition, teachers kept notes on which objectives were 'ccfvered in ' 
class each day, and the dates each,. child was taught a given objective were 
recorded. Individual reading records kept foy.each student thus ihowed: 

^^ff^ °^ pretesting for a given objective; 2)-, the dates of. induction 
on that objective; 3.) the date the student parsed the post test; and 4) - 
retention data'. > - . ( " ' > 

Standardized test (results -pro.vided another means measuring student 
progress in reading. 'Thd' Gates-MacGinltie Rea!^ing Test Pjimar^ with 

sections covering vocabulary and comprehensiori, was ^^ij,istered At the « 

. ' '■ / \ ' ' ■ ■ ' \j 

.end of the year. In addition to the^KEE? first grade class, 'the tes£ was r.. 

^ • ■• , • • ^ • • . . « - _ ► . > ^ 

' <: ■.. ^ . 

- ■■11, . J . 
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aflso glveii -to "-fifst graders at a middlevcl^ss suburban school, at an urban 
school In^ a' disadvantaged ^re$i, and 'at a I^eighbor Isianc}' school iti a rural^ 
largely Hawaiian community. \ , . - 



* . Results 



Initial Prdt£sts - - . , 

. Pretests giyeti to the ffrst graders during' the first week. of school 

■ ■ ■ ' ' •. ■'■ ' ' • . . - ' ■; ■ • ^ 

showed that few reading skills had been mastered ^t the tim.e. In the level 
one pretes.t, -which, cotitaiped 39 subtests, each representing an o^bj ectiVe, the 

^^^^ y ' ' ' ^ ' 

total number of subtests passed ranged frotn 0 to with the mean number 
correct f or the class being 6.39 (i^^) . ^ None of the^ cljLldtefi iiad mastered 

initial consonant Sounds"; most were' able to tdent4:fy . the first few 

, • . ■ _ . * ■ / ^ . . . . • 

letters of th6/ alphabet and tjo discriminate between similar letters, such 

^' ^ ■ ' - ^ ^ ■■ ■ / ■ i ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ 

as £ and a- r ^ • / 



.The same test was administered ^to the kindergarten class at the 



r 



P^ginning of the second semester, just prior to Iheir enti:y' into the formal 

; ' ' \ ' • / ; ^ ■ • ■ . V. • A ^ . ■' ■. . v ■ . - 

reading program. Scores ranged from 0 to 29, /with a mean of 8.22 (n=27) . 
At. the upper en<i of the scores, four children had pastered most of the ^ 
initial: ^consonant sounds, \^le at the other ejctrei^eT^elght children 
scored 0. The rest of the class coiild identify some letters an/» make some; 
the letter fdiscrimlnations. V/ ^ 

_^iy__j__ • . : ' . ■ \ 

• ^The results rdfp or ted below were computed, specifically for the paarpose of" the 
basal reader study, and it will be noticed that the number of subjects (n) , 
whpse test resu^s were used in the analyses in different sections, varies. ^ 
The reasons for including or excluding the data for certain children f rom 
^ny particular analysis are ^s follows. For the f.irst grade, the initial, 
pretest data were based on.an n of 23.* Data were not included , for the 'f;Lve 
^^^st grade children who had not attended KEEP during the previous year arid 
w)io were.admi 6ted after tlxe basal, reader program began^. Because they had 
received training in bther - programs , these children had many skills differeiit 
from those of the other KEEP students . One of the children was admitted 



Total number of objectives ^gained 

Gain scores -were computed by subtracting the original pretest scores from 
'the total number of ppsttests passed by the end of the year. For the first 

grade cl&ss,. the mean number of objectives gained was 91.96 (n=23). All b^t 
. five children in the class were, clcjs^ to completing level three, \«aich meant 

that most^had alight vocabulary o^ more than 66 wards, could discriminate V 



between most sing Ire initial consonants as well as final consonants, and could v 
decode pne .syllable^words ending with , ^ numbier of different graphemic bases. 
^The.j:ahge for the total .nUmber of objectives learned , 'including those passed 
on the original pretest^^ wks from 15 to 223, with a' mean of 98 . 35 (n=^23) i 
hased again on the nurab^jxif^ost tests passed by the end of. the school year. \ 

During the second, semester, the mean number- of objectives gained for the 
kindergarten class was 23.85 (n=27) and 33.47 (n=19) without the students in 
the special program . ^ Of the kindergarten '^students who completed level one, 
six were working on level two, while four were close to completing level 
three. The mean total of objectives learned, including those passed on the 
pretext, was 32.07 (l\=27) for the whole class. -Excluding the students In 
-the-special-pirofer-am^the- mean was 45.16 (n=r9). : 



Total number of objectives gained per quarter ^ 

The number of posttest^s passed during^ each quarter of the school year 



early In the first quarter, and data for this child is included in certain 
analyses where It seemed appropriate ,to do so, such as in the analysis of 
ob'jectlves gained 4>er quarter. Correlations and other analyses which involve 
only end of the y'ear data for the first grade were computed using data for , 
all of the children (n=28) In the klnderfl(^r ten class, one child was 
admitted after the end of the first quart^jt.- Therefore, beginning of the 
school year analyses have an n of 26, while the full n of 27 was used for 
end of the. year analyses. The factors mentioned above may be relevant, 
in other studies. Therefore, later technical ^^^eports may present slightly 
different statistics from those reported here. ' 



V i3 
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was computfed for the first graders. The mean number ol: objectives gained per 
quarter are listed below: 

• ■ • 

Table 1 

' ■ ■ ■ \ 

Objectitires Gained Per Quarter 

' First Quarter A , 10.18 

* { • ■ I 

Second Quarter ' 19.54 

Third Quarter 31.71 

Fourth Quarter 33.17 

^ < (n=24) 



A significant increase in the number of objectives gained occurred between 
the first and second quarters (A=;0824, 001) , and between the .second and 

third quarters (A=.0905, p<.001). During the fourth quarter, the rate of 
gain was only slightly higher than during the third- quarter and seemed to 
have .stabilized . While available, data for the kindergarten are not 
reported here, first, because information is available for only two quarters, 
and, second, because unlike the first grade, the whole class .was not in the 
basal reader program. For these same reasons, retention data -and pretest 
correlations with end of the year reading achievement for the .kindergarten 
are not presented. 

. • ■ ; .1 

Initial consonant learning . 

The very slow rate of learning during the first quarter was due larg^y 
to the difficulty with which initial consonant sounds were learned. An 
estimate of the amount of time required to learn the various initial 
consonants is sli^n in Table 2. The figures were derived by averaging the 
number of 20 minute classes during^ which each child received instruction on 
the objective before passing the posttest. Data were analyzed only for those 
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■ - ■ Table 2 \ ' ■ 

Time Required for the'Learning of Initial Consonants 
Consonant ' Mean Number Lessons 



1 . 


b . , . ' . 


*7 r» A c o 


2. 


d 


5- 7143 


3. 


g ^ 


5.523\8 


4. 


p ■ '■ . 


3.0476 


5. 


t 


3.4762 


6. 


/k/c 


3.3333 


7.- 


k V 




8. 


q ' ' 


2.9048 


9. 


h 


3.^4762 ' 


10. 


V 


1.6190 


11. 


s 


2.8095 




f 

r 


2.7143 


13. 


z 


2. 9043 


14. 


m ' 


2.9524 


15. 


n ' 


> ; ' 3.4286 


16. 


• ■ .1. 
J 


2.0476 


17. 


1 


3.0476 


18. 




2.0000 


19. 


y 


2.2857 


20. 


w 


2.1905 ' 



(n=21) 



i 



21 first grade children who had learned all .20 consonants by the end of the 
school year. ■ ■ P 

According to a linguist at KEEP whose area of specialization is the • 

. 15 ■ . ■ 



phonology of Hawaii Creole, all of the initial , consonant sountis the chiUlren 
were taught clo occur In Creole, furthermore, on' the basis of^ what .is^ known ^ 
about Creole piionology, there would be rio reason to predict that any 
particular consonant would be more diffi^tilt to learn than any other. There 
was some acceleration of learning with the first four letters, indicating 

that the children seemed to have greater difficulty in learning the first 

.fi ' 

phoneme-grapheme correspondeoces. After t^ie fourth letter, however, this 
increase in rate of learning was not continued. 

Table 3 shows the results of statistical tests to determine" if a 
learning -to-learn trend was shown within the. first four consonants. Compar- 
isons were made between the number of day5 of instruction taken before the 
post test was passed by each student. Significant differences wer^ found when 
the first, second, and third letters were '^ach compared tQ t^e Hburth letter. 
Between the first and fourth letters, A=,ll06, p<.001; between the second and 
fourth, A=, 1193, £<.01; and between the third and f ourth, - A= . 1072 , p<.001. 

"table 3 

^I'-^.^Lrnijng _to_Leajrn jdjt]^^ _ . 



- Letters 








b(l) and d(2) 




.7883 ■ 


N. S. 


b(l) and g(3) 




•8310 


N. S.. 


b(l) and p(A) 




• ll06 


P ^."DOl-;^ 

c . 

N.. S. 


d(2) and g(3) 




' 13.6250 


d(2) and p(A) 




•ll93 


. ; p</oi 


g(3) and p(A) y 




•1d72 


p<.ooi 


1 1 




(n==2l ) 





Further analysis of the last 16'.con^^n.ants sHowed that these were learned 

is ■ 



after a moan of 2.76 lessons. The standyird deviation for the number of ' . 

lessons taken to- l.earn these- consoij^nts was . 555. The^ following table 

shows the four most slowly learned consonants for which ^^he mean number' of 

lessonsvrequired was more than one standard deviation above the mean 

. • ' <» . 

• Table 4 

< , ' ■ •* 

Consonants -More Than One Standard Deviation Above Mean 
Consonant Number ig Sequence z ' 



1-2981 

-J 

1.2981 



/k/ 



" , ." 15 / 1.2123 



c 



1.0405 



N, which occurred fifteenth in the' 20 letiir sequence, proved to be, as 
difficult to; learn as t and' /k/£, which were fifth and sixth in the sequence 
In the case of /k/c, it is possible that the letter n^e sijr suggesting a s. 
sound caused some confusion f6r some children. 



- - Consonants which were learned most quickly, with the mean number of 
lessons required more than one standard deviation below the mean, are shown 



below; 



' « Table 5 ' 

Consonants More Than One Standard Deviation Below Mean 

Consonant Number ih Sequence z 

. . ^ 10 ■ -2.04J8 

, ^ . ' - . 18 , , -i.3622 

^ . 1^ -1.2764 

" ' 20 ^ , -1.0189 




Iti this cas^e, it might be guessed thit r, 1, and w were learned more quickly 
\because they came , near the end of the sea^ence^, V, however, was learned 
most cjuickly of all and was only tenth in the sequence, 
y ' Data on consonant learning for the kindergarten 'were available for only 

t^n children, the only ^ones- i;?ho completed level one. This information is 

\ ■ ■ ■ . \ ■ * ' 

Bffet, reported at this time because of the small size and unrepresentative 
nature of "this group. 

Retention tests , 

Retention data for levels one and two were analyzed for- the first 
-ad^rs (n=27). The mean number of . subtests* correct on the retention test 
folt level one^was 33.71 out of a possible 39, with a range from 28 to 39. 
ForVi?vel two the mean vas 24,13"put of a po^^ible 26, with a range from 17 
td 26, The restricted range in both cases. Accounts for the nonsignif ic^ni: 
correlations tjetween scores on the two retention tests and tota^ reading 
achievement (r=-, 107 for level one and _r=,134 for level t^o) *J 

Correlation of Pretest Scores with End, of the Year Reading Achievement 

Pretest data for the first grade class were analyzed for levels one, 
•two, and' three. The mean pretest score for level one was 6.39 out of a 
possible 39. The correlation of scores on .this^-pretest with, end of the 
year reading achievement, as measured ^jy th6 totaj. number, of posttests 
passed, was significant (r==-771, t=5.546, £<.boi, n=23) . The mean pretest 
score for level two was .667 oat of a possible 26. Because the test covered 
^ight t'ocabulary and most -children scored zero^ no correlations were done. 
The me^n pretest s^ore for level three \^as 24 . 13 out of a possible 52, an^ 
the correlation with end of the year reading achievement was again signif ican^ 
(r=-438,;^=2.233, £<.05, n=23) , 
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Correlatioris of ReadTnf> APh^^t.^m»o^ iq Stat|dard English Competenee 

j'rXable 6 'Shows the correlafion between reading M^evement at the. 
beginning and end of^ the school year and IQ scores. For the fkist gride, 
beginning reading refers to test scores 6b tain'/d In September, 1973^ final 

: reading to test scores obtained in June, 1974. FiVst IQ refers" to Wephsler , 
Preschool and Prlm^ Sca^^of Intelligence (WPPSI) scores obtained in. the-, * 
spring of 1973, second IQ to the Wechsler Scale of Intelligence for -Children 

\ (Wise) scores obtained in the spri^ of 1974. For the kindergarten, . ' . 
beginning" reading refers tr7t est scbres obtained in February, 1974. All 
other references are the same as. for the first grade, except that\the , ' 

• kmaergarteners were tlisted both times with the WpPSI. All of the correlations 

\ ^ ^- Table 6 ' - ' \ ' 

-\ V Reading Achievement and IQ <^ , 

, ' J ' / First Grade Kindergarten ' 

♦Beginning Reading/First IQ .7458:(n=23) ' -.7712 (n=27)* \ 

. ' Beginning Reading/Second IQ '.5643 (n=23). .6691 (n=27) 

- Final Reading/First IQ , . . 8821 ,(n=23) .7787 (n*27) 

Flna.l Reading/Second IQ .7^4 (n=28) .7077 (n=27), 

*p<.01 in all cases ' 

- ' "* ■ ■ ■ ■ , . - 

are highly ' significant (p< . 01 In all cases) . It is interesting to note with 
both classes that the highest correlations are between final reading and 
first IQ, .8821 for the.flrl^t^ grade and .7787 for thfkiniergarteii. 

The Standard English Repetition Test. (SERT) (see Technical Report 15) 
was administered to f^oth kindergarten and first grade classes in the fall and 
spring. Correlations with beginning and final reading achievement are 
shown in the table. Again, all correlations are highly significant. 



L9 



. Table 7 



Reading Achievetrient and SE Comfojetence 
. First Grade - 














jptf^ xiiiixiig K.eauXij,g/ 1: ax X ijuixa 




p • ^ 




n V^ 0-1 




(n=23) 


t=2,6962 


(n=26') 


t= 3^3 196 


Beginning Reading/Spring SERT 

0. 


.6846 . 


.p<,001 V/ 


'.57/43 


•3 




. (n=23) 


J:=/4.30/40 


(n=27) • 


t=3.:5078 


FinAl Reading /Fa 11 SERT 




p<'.boi 


.6499 • 


p<.001 




(n=23) 


t=/4.160t 


(n=26) 


t=4.1892 , 










■ '< 
p<.001 . 


-Final Reading/Spring SERT . 

7 ■ ■ . •, : ' . 


.6855. 


^ . p<,00^1 ^ 
t=A,8007 


.6358 


(n=28f 


(n=27) 





Partial correlation^ between reading achievement and Standard English 
competence, if IQ is held constant, are presi^i^ed in the following table. 



i 1 



Table 8 

Correlation between Reading and SERT, IQ Gotriiant 



Kindergarten 



Fall 



Spring 



EKLC 



o- First Grade 

. ■ t 

r=12.3 
- .0746 . / . 
t=.-3345' 
' ) (n=23) 

- .3873 ■ ; 
;^ ' ' t=2.0147, p<. 10 

■ :(n=28) 

Correla^tions^^^are between scores obtained on all three variables during the 

20 ■ ■ -:; ■ 



r=12.-3 

-.0106 

t=-.0530 

.Cn=26) 

.2930 

t= 1.501 3 

t.. 

(n=27) 
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same time period, that is;' ."faU'> indicates that correlat'|on*s between fall . 
•^ scores In reading^ IQ, and Standard Engl ish' compepence weW used to arrive "at 
^ the partial correlation, iln no, case was the Relationship highly sigi^if leant; 
*• Indicating, that reading 6chlev*«ment:, at least' in the early stages, is much 
' more related to^IQ than 'to Standard English competence. This conclusion is V 
substantiated by' the results of t^^artial correlations for reading and IQ, 
wh^ti Standard English Competence /is held constant. It can be seen .that IQ 

' triable 9 ' ' , ^ 

Correlation betwefen^Reading and IQ, SERT Constant ' 



Fri^l 



Spring 



j 



First Grade 
r=12.3 
s .6371 

^ 

t=.3.6976,*p<.01 
(n=23) . 
' .5749" • . 

t=3.513I., p<.or 



\ ■ . (n=28) ' 



Kinder garten 

r=12.3 

-6398 

•if 

t^3.9925, p<.OOI 

tn=^6)' 

.4838 

t=2.7082,_p<.02 

(n=27) • 



J 



correlations are not greatly reduced factoring out the variability due to 
Standard English competence. All correlations between"^ reading and IQ remain, 
highly significant. 

Standardized tests , 

Results obtained from administration of the Gates-MacGlnite Reading Test, 
Primary A, for the KEEP first grade ard' shown in Table 10. School 1 is a 
m^dle class suburban , school, Schdol 2, an urban school in a disadvantaged 
area, and School 3, a Neighbor Island school in a rural Hawaiian community. 

2' 
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Table 10 

Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Primary A 



Voc^abulary 

• ■ 

$tandard Score (X) 
Petcentile A 
Grade Score / ' 
Standard Deviatipn 

Comprehension 

Standard Score (X) 
Percentile 
Grade Score 
Standard .Deviation 

Compolsite (Voc- >& Comp*) 

Standard' Score (X) 
Percentile .4. 



Standard Deviation . . 

Predictably, the highes4£ mean scores on a 



class are most like the 
.comprehension, and compc 



standard 




35.54' 
lO.jBl 



tl^ree measures were obtained 



^by the cXg^s^t School ^ the middle dias? ^cMool. The scores for the KEEP . 



scores of Schpol 2. /However, while the vocabulary. 



site mean standard^cores are identical, the 
i^W^iations^for School 2 aire much fLarger than for KEEP- The mean 



scores at School 3 are higher than those ifor KEEP and School 2» although the 
numbers o| subjects at . School 3 must be .(|^aken into consideration. 

The distribution of compbsite scor^ Appears in Table U- four 
schbols show very different distributiols. At KEEP, there were many 
students who scored below the iQth percentile and none who scored a'^ove tl;ie 
70th.- At School 1, as expected, scores] approximated^ a normal distribution 
with bq.th the mode and the median falling between the 51st and 60th' percentiles. 
School 2 had the largest number of verfr low scores, below the 1st percentile. 



but, there is a cluster of spores hear the A>p end of • the seals 



P^rc6hti'le 



' Table li: 

pistrlbution of Composite Scores on GatesrMacGln;l tie Reading Test 

£!151ber_of ^Children C% of cla55«>> 

. v 

KEEP 



1-10 

1 i-'2o 

21-30 
31-40 ' 
A 1-50 
51-60 
61-70 
71-8.0 

91-100 




. 0(0) 




5(14.29) 
5(14;29)' 



Table 12 focuses on the 'performance at the lower end- of the scale. 



shQwing the percentage of students in each class .with_^ scores at U below the 
10th percentile. The total percentage of students scoring below the^loth 
percentile is very similar for KEEP and School 2. School 2, hoj^ever , ■ has ' 
a somewhat higher percentageVof students scoring below the Ist'ierc^ntile. 



School 1 shows few students with very lo^*res, while School 3'^pws 
33.33% bf the-class with scores in this range. 



' ■ ■ Table 12 ^ 
Percent of Class at ' or below iO^li Percentile 



Percentile 


KEEP 


gchool 1 


School 2 


- sAobl 3 


0 • . N 


21.43 


0 


38.23 . 


• . 8.33 


1-10 


i>32. 14 


8.57 


"20,59 


25.00 


Total ^ 


53.57 


8.57 . 


\j' 58.82 


33.33 



The percent of the four cjfasses scoping abfljve* the 50th percentile 1^ 
shown in Table I3.' KEEP shpws t>ie smalTest percentage of children at this 
lev^l, only 10.71, in ^i^ontra^t to the scores of children at , School 1 wher^ 
60% of the class scorfed in this jange, and School 2, where. 26.47% scored m 
this* range, and School S.^with 16.67% of -the class in this range. 
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Table Yh' ,r 



PeicentVof Class above^5qth Percentile^ 



Peccejgtile .... kW * ■ Sc hool 1 School .2 School . 3 " ' 

'} 5t2iOO ~ .^^'10.71 ' 60.00 26.47 16. 67 

- It nmct be noted that the results obtaine'^'^re not completely comparable 

••■■/■■. 

because df differences in the pof)ulations at the ^different schools. 
was administered at School 1 to have a. local middle c^ss comparisoQ g.^^^,^: 
because the norms of the Gates test, were deye'loped from' tri^inlana samples • 
The particular class 'tested was selected because it was using the same basal 
reader program-ps KEEP, the Ginn 360. School 2 was chosen because it was in 
*^the same geographic area as 'the . KEEP school and was thought to have a similar 
population r;However 19 Of the 34 children wt^o took the test appeared' to hav 
Filipino surnames, as compared to only' 2 out 28 children ip the-KEEP clas-s. 
Another difference between the- two groiips was in the -nuffiber of childr^^n trom 
famillVs oH welfare. At School 2, thcjfigure was aboui 37% ^hile at KEEP it 



was 75%. Certain differences betweeti -the population at Scl^ol 3 and KEEP 
^ould aljio^be np^d^ .Sruacnts at School 3 come> f rom a rural area, and ' v 
observers have described theip as' more ofeedlent, quiet,, and attentive tha'n^he 

■ KEEP' studeiits,^/{^o coi^^rom an environment. * ' , , 

The correiation between the Gates-Mac(5initle scores a?d total reading \\ 

••^bievement of the KEEP, first grade class as measured by the tot^ number of 
posttests passed was .8493 (t.='8. 2034, *£<:. 001 , n=28J . ' \ , 




X 



• * DlS:usslan . - , , 

The results, c^f ' standardized tests administered^ at t^be end of the school 
^ear indicated that the KEEP first-grade students 'were y^ding as a giro.up at 
a gMde level Of 1.4 rather ^^lan the. expected levej^of 1. 9. Standardized 
testing verified the observation that there wa^ "a relatively slow rate of 
learnxng,; as measured by the number of ppsttests passed. There was a very, 
high correlation of .8493 between the reading achievement of the class, as 

measured by criterion-referenced tests,' and the scores ~on the Gates-MacGlniM e. 

, ; ■ ^ ; . .■ ■ .1 ' ■ 

. More^than half of the KEEP class, 53.57%, scored bfelow the 10th percentile 
,.on tlie Gates te^t, Only 10. 17% iscored above the 50th percentile, arid no children 
In the group ranked higheJ than the 70th percentile. The mean composite score 
was 35.54 which placed the group in the 7th to Sth percentil^- The results of • 
testing three other groups, two similar in some ways, Wei^^e described. , The 
middle cl^ss group yslng the same curriculum as the KEEP students showed the 
expected r^ults, obtaining a mean composite score of 51. lA wbiCh placed them 
- in the 54th percentile as a group, students in a school .'in the same geographic 
area as the KEEP school, showed results almost identical to those at KEEP, 
with a meari cpmposlte score of ^SijO, falling alsb In the'7th or 8th percentile. 
Differences in .the distribution of scores between KEEP and this school .were 
described. The percentage of students In both clashes scoring below the 10th 



percentile was very close, 53.57% at KEEP and 58,82% at School 2. At this end. 
/ of the distribution, it was observed that a smaller pTercentage of students at 
' ..KEEP Wet e below the 1st percentile (21 ,43%';to 38, 23%) and a slightly larger 
pet-centage-'^had scores between t-he.lst and IQth percentile (32, 14% to 2,0.59%) . 
Thiff.^nay vwUcate some differences' iJi/the progress being made by lower ability 
students. ..". * • "■ ' . • /"^ 

It may;th.us pe conclnided from, both criterion--ref erenced .and standardized " 

test i^esults that the effects of good Reaching and motivation in themselves were 

.'• * , - V , ^f' • 

^ not enough to raise the students to grade level reading. This fj^.ndiAg. points to 

.. ; ■■ . ' • , ^ ' •■ .', • - , ■ , V ■ ■• ' \' *V 

the need detailed' investigation of "curriculim varilables'wteicli 

a^fec^ng^the rat^'at which students^in the*6ubject population learn to read. 

However, good ^teaching and motivation provided the framework within which 

learning could and did take place, as shown by the large number of reading 

»' . • '.V • ■ ^ ' ^ , , 

ski'll*s gain-ed by the^ first grade , children during the school year. Pretests , ' 

showed that they had mastered an « average of only 6.39 skills at* the beginning ^ 

. ■ ■■ > ' ■ . '' ' ' • \, 

of the year, but ;by the end of .the year, th^y had mastered 98,35 skills, for 
a ?mean gain of 91-96. There is rib doubt that much learning did occiyr, yet 
the rate of learning was. not rapid enough to bring the children to grade ^ 
level in reading. " :^ . 

The analysis of data pn the mean nuntb^r. of objectives gained per ' \ 

quarter showed that the. first grade stude^its'' rate of learning new objectives 
^^^^^^ased as the' year progressed. This * leai^ning-to-learn phenpmenon . shows 

they were developing skills which enabled them to acquire other skills 
mpre' quickly. During the first quarter they learned a' mean of 10.1813 new 
objectives- This moanN^se to 19:5417 in the second quarter, to 31.7083 in 
the third, and to 33.U667 in the fourth quartej:. The rates of increase between 
the^|j-st and second, and the second and third quarters were •signif icant 




in both cases). The question of how to accelerate this process 
_ ■ . > • ' 

even further during the first year of learning to read becomes ati important 

one. , » . ■ . ■ . • , ^' 

Much of the slow progress dOring the first and second quarters was due 
o the difficulty in learning initial consonant sounds. An analysis of data 
on initial consonant learning showed that the mean , number of lessons required 
befor^e the students passed a posttest on a given consonant did not decrease 
at a steady or' constant rate over the series of 20 consonants"'which werq to 
be learned. The steady acceleration of learning which occurred over^he 
first four consonants might be accounted for in diff^r^t ways. The first 
two consonants to be ||prned were b and d^, and it is possible that the 
difficulty in discriminating between the two graphemes contributed to the 
.slower rate ^t which these ^two were learned* On the^other hand, it may be 

the case that"" there was a -learnitig-to-leairn' ef f eet^ 1^^ of the—"" 

sequence of consonants. « ^ 

On the basis of the .observations of the reading teachers, it would^ 
appear that there was a great deal of later value in the learning of initial 
consonants, despit^nitial difficulties. Without having been specifically 
trained to do so, some of the children used their knowledge of initial ' 
consonant sounds to h6lp them rea^'^lii^^^iar words. Many of them aj!so 
seemed to generalize from what they had learned^ aboxit consonants in. the 
initial position to consonants in the final position "and thus were able to 
pass tests on final consonants after fewer Lessons, or even^ after no lessons 
at alT. 'tljiis use of ' inf ormaHon ^ T^^ accounted in part for the 

higher pretest scores in level three and also for the acceleration of learning 
seen in the third and fourth quarters of the school year. \ 
One of the mdin reasons for interest in the acquisition of initial 



consonants was the question of whether, and in what way, language patterns 

might Interfere with lear^ng to read. Most of the cMldren at- KEEP ard ln 

the subject •population are speaker's of Hawaii Creole, or "pidgin" English,. 

The dlaledi In which, they are learning to read, both In tertns of their 

teachers' language and the language of their basal readers Is "Standard" 

Englls-h, While these dialects have many, many common elements, there are 

♦* ■ ^ • 

also specific known points at which they differ. Some of these- points have 

to do with phonology so .that it might be expected that phonological difi:erences 
could cause Interference in those aireas in which Hawaii Creole differs, from 
Standard English. However, the data on Initial consonant learning do not 
seem to support a theory of language interference at the phonoXtfgical level. 
Rather, it seems , there was a possible learning-to-learn effect with the 
first four letters, as mentioned earlier, followed by a plateau, at which 
Timrtwith -the possible^ exception of v) all letters were learned af ter about- ■■• 
the same number of lessons. This, would point to the' possibility that it was_ 
nbt Standard English competence In itself that adversely affected the 
children's learning of. initial c6nsonants> but rather lack of skill^ in other 
areas of language competence or cognition. This interpretation is supported 
by the finding that there were not signi^cant correlations between reading 
achievement and Standard English competence when IQ^fects were held constant. 
Furthermore, when Standard English competence was held constant, the correla- 
. tlons between read±ngp»achievement and IQ remained very high. 

It would seem at the present tha't the most fruitful area for future 



research wou language ' and ' cognitive TO^^^^ 'Ttli^: y^^ he: 

that certain kinds of language and cognitive training either preceding or 
included with formal reading instruction might greatly accelerate the 
acquisition of reading skills. ^ 
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- A start has already been made in inventigating scjme possible variables. 
Ono of thoBo niromly tOHttd wns the hypcithOMis thnt Inc-k of retentfcni of 
previously learned fifki] Is might accooiirt . f or the relatively slow rale nt which 
objectives were learned. This hypothesis was not supported since the analysis 
of retention data showed that few objective||!l^re forgotten with the passage of 
two weeks of time. Furthermore, all students of both higher and lower ability 
performed equally well on the retenl:ion tests. One feason for good retention 
was undoubtedly the rigour of the criterion-referenced. tests which werfe^designed 
in such a manner that getting a perfect score by chance was extremely improbable. 
The high standard set for passing a test meant that students were trained juntil ;^ 
they had a relatively high level of competence in the ski-11 and much over- 
learning occurred. . ^ 

Another study of a possibly important language and cognitive skill has 
^aiso been qonducFed at KEEP. In this stu^^^ 

grpup were trained to "label" or use phrases to describe the differences 
between similar letter-like forms. It was found that it was possible to train 
children in this specific skill. Also, a high correlation between- this labelling 
skill and reading achievement was found: The findings of this study would seem 
to support the view that language and cognitive training a^ouW accelerate the 
acquisition of reading skills (see Technical Report y/37). 

Informal observations also point to the high potential In this area of 
research. >^ Many observations wore made in particular- with the group of 
eight kindergarten children who were placed in a special prereading program 
rather than the basal reader program. T.he prinuiry aim of this program was 
to develop attentional skills and a highly structured. system for doing so 
Ws used (see Technical ^Report #34) . The main idea behind this approacli 
was that atteutional skills should be treated as .academic skills, basic to 



all future learning In school. Training was al«o provided In three areas of 
language competence: 1)' use of prepositions, 2) vocnbulnry, xand 3) repetition 
of phraBCsr. The success' of training in a'ttentlonal skills and these three 
areas of language competence seemed to be verified by the manner in which 



ci^ sight VQC 



the children, tackrled the learning sight vucabulafy , introdui:ed at the end 
of the semester. • 

The observed lack of previous training in, liasic attenLlonal , lingu i-Stic , 

^ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■■ . ■ 

^ and cognitive skills, especially with chlnldren in the pre^eadltig program, 

suggests Chat a one year effort to reach grade level reading in the first 

grade would have to teach many children skills which most middle class 

children would have been taught o.ver a period^ of perhaps three or four 

1. ■ ." ■ • , •* , , - ^ " . 

years. Follow up iWestigation should be done to see whether the later effects 

\ ' ■■ ' \ ' • , , 

of this first year basal reader based program have served at all to narrow. 

^ At this point, a few reinarkQ will be made to explain the reasons f u* 

using the approach 'to curriculum reaearch wlilch has been described- .4H< hin 
the area of reading research ' there is^some controversy surrounding the use of 
programs in which many ©.pfecific behavioral objectives are drawn up and then , 
arranged in a set order. The basal reader progiam ustd here was obviously 
of this type. Opponents of this approach to tho teachiiij^ of readxug ain.tie 
that a highly specific skills-oriented approach cannot be J ustif led , -because 
it Is not yet kjQwn exactly what ekillh are required by most children In ^ 
learning to read. Furthermori, it is pointed out that the types of skills 

used at one st.age of reading \Aay not be iiseful at ^inoiher, later .stage, and ' 

.. 

: may even be a a tumbling block to future learning in j;oaie cases. For example/ 
the use of specific phonic (dlicodtng or sounding out) skills may be very' 
biplpful to children who are begluuiag to leani to i cad , l{i)WL'ver, tliis. i ettet 
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by. letter sounding but strategy would be highly inefficient for mature 
readers, who read by whole words ^or phrases* Th^se two points are Iniportant. 
However, in support of a specific skllls-orlente'd approach to reading;] Is 
maintained that the current lade of Inf ortnatiori about which skills win 
facilitate learning to read should not prevent investigation along thisyiine 
or the use of sensible programs which seetn to make use of, what information is 
available. . The regrettable lack of concirete evlderfce to support the value of 
many specific skills in the process of learning to read should serve as 
inq^t us for. future research, not as a barrier. 

Furthermore, a specific skills approach has many advantages when compared 
to the global types of strategies qftfin usefl in reading research- One 
extremely important advantage is tha,t when a study is concluded it is 
generally possible to. relate the differences between the data for experimental 
and control groups, if_^^yj_to^^pecif^^ 



when global strategies are used. For exatnple, a study-of the global type might 
compare a phonics curriculum to a so-called linguistic reading curriculmu^ 
Generally the only measure of the dependent variable is the achievement 
'test, scores obtained at the beginning and. end of the year. Reinforcement 
systems, motivation, teaching behaviors, instruction in specific skiUs 

are neither' carefully monitored nor controlled. primary variables are 

not clearly defined, nor are secondary variables considered. While many 
other points on this subject could be made, it is merely the intent here to 
Show that while global studies sometimes ^yEP^It^ tg^ 

reading curriculum, the methodology used in "^^ny s^^^j^ g^^^les casts"^doubt on 
their results and conclusions. Dramatic and wide ranging claims cannot be 
made for studies which test the effects ot ^ ^ew specific skills at a time. 
However, it is the. opinion of the authors that mote carefully controlled 
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' /^-studies of trhose specif ic skills will in the long run yield much more 

reiiabLc information relating to the development o| effective reading curricula. 

' ' ■ ■ ■ . ^ ■ ■ . / ' 

Ftttute Research ^' / * 

— — . ^ . ^ , . . ^ 

The most Important are^ jpf investigation supported by much of the data _ 
^ earlier described is that of the felation^ip between specific la^uage and 

cognitive skills and reading achievement.- These variables .need to be isolated 
arfd training in 'them attempted to see if reading achievement can be promoted, 
liinguage^skitls such as labelling seem highly related to reading, and it 
appears that training in this and other skills, such as those taught in the 
prereading program, can be very successful. 

It would also seem relevant to examine more specifically the kinds of 
verbal lifitelligence skills that contribute . the most to learning to read^ 
While this area of InvesHflatlon Is supported by IQ correlations wTt^^^^^^ 
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-the 1q tests themselves do not. provide adequate data on exactly what these 
skills are- Training procedures for such skills also need to be developed - 
The importance of attentional skills, for example, has been mentioned and 
specific training methods attempted- 

Within the reading curriculum, initial consonant learning was shown to 

. . ■■ ^ . ' . ■ ■ 

be an area which could very profitably be investigated. The need for precise 

' " . - '.. ■ ..',/.■• 

data on trials to criterion, not available in the method by which data were 

collected this year, is recognized. Ways of accelerating learning. in this 
area should be investigated, including such variables as grouping of items 
(whether similar items should be taught together or not); massed and distri- 
buted practice, ^individual Instructiqn, and number of items to learned 
at once- Other variables considered in verbal learning and paired associate 
learning studies may also be relevant. ' ■ ■ . ^ ' ' ■ ^ 
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Conclusion 1^ ^ * - ^ 

The first year of * formal investigation at KEEP into the beginning 
reading prgblems of Hawaiian and part -Hawaiian students produced the finding 

thftt curriculum variables should be Investig&ted .in detail and pointed to 

^ t ' ■ ■ ' ) ' ^ 

some specific ways in which reseai^h in this area might proceed. Although 

there was a. continuing need to .p><^ide students with good. teaching and 

motivatloiy4s the basis for air future learning, 'it was concluded that . these 

elements* In themselves were not sufficient to produce grade-level readers. 

In order to accelerate- learning, instruction in certain kinds of 

cognitive skills apparently needs to be built into reading programs for 

disadvantaged Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian students. These skills may not be 

recognized as reading skills 4.n themselves, but when taught they may -very 

well accelerate the whole process of learning to tead* 



